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Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! suvlime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clire! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal vinds, 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds 


The following extract of a letter to the Pub- 
lishers, dated , Pen. Noy. 15, 1825, 
will illustrate the superstition and bigotry which 
still exists among a certain class of the com- 
munity. The ludicrous ideas entertained by 
some with respect to the Orde”, are truly piti- 
ful. It would scarcely be credited, if the fact 
were not fully established, tha: there exists in 
any sectjon of our country, a class of people 
whose illiberality and superstition exercise 
such undue influence on their understandings. 
But so it is,—and it can only be attributed to 
a shameless neglect of education. It is the 

fruit of ignorant and bigotted minds ; apd 
can be removed in no other way than by the 
diffusion of light, and a knowledge of the be- 
nign and charitable principles of the Masonic | 
Institution. 

*« Notwithstanding the great opposition and 
many groundless prejudices we have had to 
contend with since the constitution of 
Lodge, we have rapidly increased in number, 
and I hope in character too. A tormer lodge 

_ which was established in this place, and whose: 
‘Warrant was withdrawn in consequence of the 
gross unmasonic conduct of its members, has 
fixed deeprooted and inveterate prejudices in 
the minds of some of our most respectable cit- 
izens, otherwise distinguished for their liberal- 
ity of sentiment ; and whateyer other cause, 
Heaven only knows, has raised up a steady 
Opposition in some of the religious denomina- 
tions of the place, and made bitter enemies ‘to 
our order, of their spiritual. guides in whose 
breasts charity and brotherly love should a- 
bound. They have charged their sheep to be- 
ware how they mix among the goats (all he 
goats too) and sometimes have eveu called us 
by the dreadful nome of ** raveaing wolves,” 
who would muddy the waters which they, good 
souls, drink of without money and without 
price (according to the terms of the clerical ad- 
vertisements) and afterwards tear them to pie- 
ces. Old women too, with pious care will 
tell their children of our communications with 
** Auld Hornie,’’ how he guards our meetings, 
and obligingly serves our wants, moderately 
asking in return one of the craft every seven 
years, which we are obliged to comply with. 
But the artillery of the church hits without 
much injury, sometimes recoiling with severi- 
ty on those who aim it, andthe popular tales 
of ignorance and stupidity serve only to scare 
away fools, so that we have advanced and 
still continue todoso. A Lodge in the same 
county and one other in an adjoining county, 
have been constituted since ours ; and, I am 
happy to say, are flourishing. It will only re- 
quire a proper estimation of the character and 
design of the order and a willingness to pre-| 
_ Serve its beauty and add to its strength, to 
raise masonry to the exalted standing in Penn- 
sylvania to which it is justly entitled. But it 
is a fact, that clergymen, whether from pure 
conscientious fears or from a wicked jealousy, 
are sometimes our most determined opposers.”’ 


The reader cannot but smile at the folly pic- 
tured in the above extract. Yet, he must rep- 
robate in the strongest terms, the unwarranta- 
ble opposition set up against the institution, by 
‘those whose duty it is to cherish and protect 
‘it. It cannot be that a man qualified to 
preach the gospel of Christ, is so utterly des- 
titute of moral principle as to persecute an or- 
der whose sole object is the happiness of man. 
It is no palliation of his guilt that he does not 
know the character of a Lodgé. The princi- 
ples of Masonry have again and again been 
published to the world, and if he be acquaint- 
ed with literature at all, he must, or at least 
might, be satisfied upon that point. But they 
«an do no harm, and are not worth the waste 
of words. 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at the Installation of the Worces- 
ter County Encampment of Knighis Tem- 
plars and the Appendant Orders, in Hol- 
den, June 24, 1825, by Benjamin Wood, 
Pastor of the Church in Upton. 


In submisgign to the appointment, and in 
| CESTER nTY En- 
CAMPMENT, I rise to give the customary Ad- 


dress on this occasion. To make apologies 
would now be ineffectual, and toask induil- 
gence, would but diminish the dignity of the 
precepts io be inculeated by the speaker. 

Man holds an important rank in the scale of 
being. - His existence is derived, and he is 
constantly dependent on his Creator. The 
great fabric of nature is an object, indeed, stu- 
pendously magnificent, aud calculated to 
strike every beholder with admiration. But 
in the whole system of nature, there is not, 
perhaps, so admirable display of the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of Goa, as that 
of man. When we behold a complicated, 
yet harmonious and well-constructed machine, 
we inay be ignorant of the hand that formed it, 
but we find no difficulty in assigning to it a ma- 
ker. We gaze with deilght upon a beautiful 
landscape, where colour melts into colour, and 
shade softens into shade. On ne part, on no 
object in creation can you turn your eyes, 
where the name of God is not written. Cre- 
ation proclaims his existence, and every feel- 
ing of the heart is responsive to its voice. 

Man was made for purposes vastly impor- 
fant. He was formed lord of the earth and 
all it could contain: yes, he was formed to 
contemplate, to enjoy, and to improve all the 
divine riches around him ; and to connect this 
world with heaven ; and to combine the uni- 
verse in ore great plan, subservient in ail its 
parts to the glory of his Creator, and the high- 
est good of his creatures. Man, thus created 
in the image of God, endued with all the pow- 
ers of a rational and moral being, is surely an 
object which, the more we contemplate, the 
more we shall see cause to admire. 

As man is thus distinguished from all other 
creatures which inhabit this world, he is also 
actuated by a spirit which can never, never, 
never die. His soul, the immortal part, is 
destined to another state of existence, after 
leaving this clayey tenement. This belief has, 
ipsome shane or other, been found among all 
nations. Though formed at first in perfect ho- 
liness, and placed in perfect happiness, man 
soon revolted from his Maker, and involved 
himself and his posterity in guilt and wretch- 
edness. But were they here left to perish ? 
Open the sacred volume—there look at the 
manger ef Bethlehem —look at the cross of 
Calvary, and you are furnished with an answer 
—‘* God so loved the world, that he gave has 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’? Thescene of probation early commen- 
ced: this has been continued down, from gen- 
eration to generation, through successive peri- 
ods of time. Unnumbered millions, destined 
for eternity, have come in succession upon 
this mortal stage, have acted their parts, pass- 
ed their several terms of irial, and have gone to 
receive their eternal retributions of glory or 
wo. Thus Christ, who is the image of the 
invisible God, God manifest in the fiesh, is the 
grand medium of al! divine communications of 
knowledge and grace to a fallen world. 
Christianity, with al] its peculiarities, with all 
its high and divine authorities, makes no de- 
mand upon man but what may be denominated 
a reasonable service. Hence the obligations 
of morality are all founded in religion, and can 
be felt only by those who are influenced by re- 
ligious belief. Divest a man ofthe fear of 
God, and he at once loses all sense of moral 
obligation. Will you attempt to fasten upon 
his mind the importance of truth, justice, tem- 
perance, kindness, charity, humanity, and com- 
pewsion ? I ask, on what principle? for du- 
ty implies accountableness, and accountable- 
ness implies a law, and a law a law-giver and 
a state of retribution. To talk of duty with- 
out law, or a law without sanctions, is to run 
into the grossest absurdities. If there is no 
Supreme Ruler and Judge, to whom man is 
amenable, there is no such thing as moral ob- 
ligation—duty is struck out of existence. 

Man, in the most rude and unpolished state, 

ie not a solitary wanderer. By the constitu- 

tion of his nature, he is a social being. The 

Indian, in his native woods, adheres to his 

tribe —boasts of its exploits, while the listen- 

ing warrior starts at the tale. The Scythian, 

wandering with his horde over perpetual 

snows, finds the dreary cavern delightful, when 

echoing the songs of his companions. Were 

we deprived of all the pleasures of friendship, 

how desolate would be the pach of life. Thus, | 
as we are creatures formed for society, and | 
cannot live, with either safety or comfort, in 2 
solitary state, it has pleased God to make us 
susceptive of social affections, which sweeten 
our intercourse with each other, and combine 
duty with pleasure. 

In the progress of the world, numerous so- 
cieties have been formed, to ans‘ver different | 
purposes. As some have been defective in 
their principles, and built upon a sandy foun- 
dation, they have long since ceaxed to exist. 
But the one before me to-day, which I have 
the honour to address, 1s ancient, and its prin- 
ciples coeval with light. How well ihe Ma- 
sonic Institution is adapted to diffuse happi- 


BOSTON, 


any thing in the prineip'=. Masonry incom- 
} complianes Of othe. with the ‘high ard holy vocation of 


| siduity and close application for the second— 
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control the judgment of any. The religion of 
the bible is the only true religion ; and the 
Mason destitute of this, is like sounding brass, 
or atinkling evmbal, Our principles admit of 
no other way of salvation but that which is 
revealed in the gospel. .. 


For myself, 1 am ready to declare, in this 
public manner, that did I believe there was 


Christian Minister, or any thing which had the 
least tendency to weaken or destroy the faith 
once delivered to the saints, I would openly 
and immediately renounce the order, and 
throw its badges to the moles and to the bats. 

The leading objects of this Institution, I 
think I cannot have overlooked or misunder- 
stood. I neither fear, nor am I ashamed to 
avow them, in the hearing of this respectable 
audience. They are, to enforceon the mind 
of the initiated the great and commanding du- 
ties which we owe to God, to ourselves, and 
to our fellow-men—to correct the moral dis- 
orders of the mind—to form a bond of union 
among men of all nations -to brighten the 
chain of friendship, and to open a fountain of 
charity, whose tributary streams shall glad- 
den the hearts of millions. - Our constitutions 
are before the public. They are submitted, 
freely, to general investigation. We solemn- 
ly avouch them, as the principles by which 
we are governed, the foundation on which we 
build, and the rules by which we work. If 
the most severe critic, the most precise moral- 
ist, and the most devoted Christian were to 
consult our leading principles, they would be 
convinced that the Institution is friendly to 
the best interests of mankind, calculated to me- 
liorate the disposition and improve the charac- 
ter, and toadorn its faithful adherents with 
every natural, social, and moret virtue. 


It is true, we have secrets which are the 
characteristics of the order, and which we do 
not see fit to reveal, but at a proper time, and 
under proper sanctions. But these, whatever 
they may be, are in perfect accordance with 
the principles of the Institution. To have se- 
_crets, however, is not peculiar to Freemason- 
ry ; for governments, statesmen, tradesmen, 
as well as individuals have their secrets : in 
this there isno harm—we only claima like 
indulgence. 

We well know that some look on this Fra- 
ternity with a jealous eye, because there are 
those who profess to be Masons who make | 
it manifest by their general deportment that 
they fear not God, nor regard man. That 
there are such belonging to the Craft, we do 
not deny—we plead guiliy to the charge. 
Permit us to say that when you see unworthy 
men among Masons, the fault is not in the In- 
stitution, but in themselves: they have de- 
parted from the principles of the order : they 
have covnteracted their profession, and are as 
bad Masons as men. It is both unjust and un- 
reasonable, to condemn any institution, mere- 
ly on account of the faults of some who pre- 
tend to adhere to it. Unworthy characters 
are to be found in the best societies in the 
world. Do we not find them in the church of 
God? Yes: in the family of Christ there 
was one, who could betray his Master with a 
kiss ; and another, that could deny him with 
an oath. In so doing, did they act agreeably 
to the principles of Christianity ? The ques- 
tion eeds no answer. 

This Society is ancient. Relative to the 
time of its origin, there have been many in- 
genious speculations ; but they have termin- 
ated like most other inquiries, without arriving 
to any degree of certainty. 

On the Pillars which support the Temple 
are engraved, iy characters which the rust of 
time cannot destroy, wisdom, strength, and 
beauty. We see its early honours in Egypt, 
its burning taper at Jerusalem, and its subse- | 
quent extension in ages long gone by. While 
pyramids and stupendous towers. the once 
magnificent boasts of operative masonry have 
crumbled to ruins, and the nxmes of the skill- 
ful artists have long been forgoten, this Soci- 
ety has lived. The sword has never been 
drawn in its defence -the sacrifice of blood 
has never been upon its altar. And long af- 
ter our bodies shall be disso'ved and mingled 
with their kindred dust, and our spirits eon- 
signed to their allotted state beyond the grave, 
we cherish the belief that this most ancient 
and honourable Fraternity will remain unbro- 
ken in its ranks, unwavering in its. principles, 
and in its operations extending “the hand of 
charity, like the good Samaritan, to thons- 
ands of widowed hearts and helpless orphans 
in the various sections of the world. 


It is important that I here observe, not so 
much for the information of Masons, as that 
of others, that Masonry is an art of large ex- 
tent. Every step is progressive,: and opens 
new light and information. We may hurry 
through its forms, without having any clear 
and adequate conception of its principles. Like 
the school-boy, he may run through the rules 
in arithmetic, without knowing how to apply 
them. There are several classes of Masens 
under different appellations. Their privileges 
are distinct.—Honour and probity are recom- 
mendations to the first degree—diligence, as- 


and the third is conferred on those whom truth 
and fidelity have distinguished ; who. when 
threatened, have stood with unshaken firmness 
to preserve inviolate the mysteries of the or- 
der. These threedezrees are conferred in ev- 
ery regularly constituted Lodge of Master Ma- 


ness, by enlarging and extending ‘he social af- 
fections, those can best judge enter- 
ed the veil. Wedo not pretend uat Freema- | 
sonry was instituted for the purpose of teach- | 
and charges imply and | 
express the importance of piety and virtue, 
and with impressive soiemnity inculcate their — 
Observance ; yet it neve: professed to be a - 
substitute for revealed religion. nor to pre- 

scribe the faith, reguiate the conscience, or 


moral principles ; thoug! all its rites, «« Here a solemn awe pervades my soul ; nor 


the veil.” 


sons. The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
degrees are given in the Royal Arch Chapter. 
These degrees are far more sublime than those 
which precede them, and especial/y the last, 


would my trembling hand dare to draw aside 
** And Moses said, I will now 
turn aside and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burned. —And when the Lord saw 


| 


that he turned aside to see, God called to him 
out of the midst of the bush, and said, Put off 


thy shoes from off thy feet ; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy.”’ 
[To be concluded. } 


Officers of Lygonia Lodge, Surry, Me. 
Thos. J. Whiting, Master. 
Sabin P. Jordan, S. W. 
Joha.M. Hale, JW... 
Jos. A. Deane, Sec’ry. 
John Hopkins, Tr. 
Jas. Millikin, S. D. 
Jesse L. Jellison, J. D. 


A Council of Royal and Select Masters has 
lately been established at Brimfield, Masse. 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR, 
THE DEPARTURE: 
OR, MASON’S ADIEU. 


By W. James. 
Tune—* Auld Lang Syne.” 
Adieu, my friends, alas! adieu 

To those delightfal streams, 
Of pleasures which I've shar'd with you 
On frieodship’s pleasing themes.— 

On friendship’s pleasing themes, my friends, 

On friendship’s pleasing themes ; 

Of pleasures, &c. 


Oft have I met your fond embrace, 
With hands in friendship join’; 
Oft has it thrill’d my heart with bliss, 
W hich cannot be defin'd.— 
Which cannot be defin'd, my friends, 
Which cannot be defin'd; 
Oft has it thrili’d &c. 


Oft have we met as friends should meet, 
Each by the other blest; 
When every moment had its sweet, 
Aid every joy its zeste— 
And every joy its zest, my friends: 
And every joy its zest; 
When every moment, &c. 


Your kindness on my heart I'll write— 
“Yoar friendship and your love; ~ 
When I esteem such blessings light, 
Forget my heart to move ! 

Forget my heart to move, my friends, 
Forget my heart to move; 
When l esteem, &c. 


Accept what I can ne'er reveal, 
What words can ne’er impart, 
The warm emotions that I feel 
Fresh flowing from my heart,— 
Fresh flowing from my heart, my friends, 
Fresh flowing from my heart, 
The warm emotions, &c. 


May friendship, harmony and love, 
And every bliss be thine, 
That heart can wish, or life improve, 
It is the pray’r of mine.— 
It is the pray’r of mine, my friends, 
Rt is the pray’r of mine ; 
That heart can wish, &c. 


And when, at last, a soon we must, 
Be summon'd to the tomb;— 
O! may we meet among the Blest, 
Clad in immortal bloom! 
Ciad in immortal bloom, my friends, 
Ciad in immortal bloom! 
O! may meet, &c. 


And, there, among angelic choirs, 
Harmoniou, voices raise; 
And strike aloud celestial lyres, 
To our Grand Master's praise !—- 
To our Grand Master's praise, my friends, 
To our Grand Master's praire ! 
And strike aloud celestial lyre a, 
To our Grand Master's praise ! 


—- 


Regular Communications 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, FRIDAY, 25. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St.John’s ist Tucslay in every month. 
61. Andrew's 2¢ “Dhursday, 
Columbian, ist 
Massachusetts last Frinay. 

Mount Lebanon, last Monday, 

Grand Chapter, 21) Tuesday in December, June & Sept. 
St. Andrew’s Chapter. Ist Wed. un every month. 
St, Paui’s Chapter 3d Tuesday, 

G. Lodge, 24 Wed in Dee. March, June and September. 
Encampment 3d Wednesdayin eves y month. 
Counctl of Royal Masiers,last Tueswy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchesger—Unon, Tues ay preeeding tu’ moon. 

Charlest yon- Kuy solomon, zd Tuesday. 

Cambridge.—Ameabie, 3d Monday 

Malden=— Hermon, Wednesdey pree.ful} moon, 

Brighfon—B_theula, 21 Tuescay. 

Lynn—Mowunt Carmel monday preceding. 

Salem—\ssex Tuesday pre. f. m —Warren R. A. Chapter 

Vhursday on or preceding full moon. 

Beverlye Litesty Monday preecding full moon. 

Med 2ay—Moutgony ry 24 Wednesday. 

Duxtury—Curner Stone Monday after full re on. 

Falmouth—Marine 1st Wednesday. 

Nantucket—Union 1st Monday ; Urbanity Menday. 
Union Couneil S. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar. June.sept 

Wednesday pre. 

Danvers—Jordon, Wednesday pre. full moon. 

Roxhury~—Washington Thursday pre.f m. 

Dedham—Couste lation do, do. do. 

Stoughton—K sing Star Thurs. pre.f. m.—Mt- Zion BR. A 
Chapter monday prec. full. 

Concord—Corinthian Monday pre full, 

Bridgewater-—-Feiiowship, monday pre fm 

Taunton-—Adoviram R A C. wes succeed fm 

Marlhorough—Thursday after full m. 


Good Samartian Tucsdty pre. full moon, 


South Mount Moriah Thursday f.moon 
Wrentham. Albans wednesday 
Framingham, Muddicsex Fuesda * do. do- 
Medfield, Cassia Tuesday fall moon. 

Randolph. Yortolk Union Wednesday pre. full moon. 
Chet(msford. | Pentucket Friday do. da. do 


Ashby. Social Thursday 
Andover. §t.Matthew’s Wedneslay do. do. do. 
Haverhill. Merrimack Tharsday do. do, do. 
Lexington, | bursday do, 

t Wed. P 


do. do. 
Chariten. Fa in Jan. A Aug. wed oc 
Midetebury. 
Hatdwick. Mount Zion Wednesday - do. do. 
do. 


NewSalem. Golden Rule Mondsy 


AmAerst, Pacific Wednesday do. 
Belchertown. Monday do, do. da. 
Pittsfield. Mystic Thnorsday — do. do, do. 
Northampten. Jerusalem re de. do. do. 
Greemvich, King Hiram’s R.A.C. Tues. do do. 


Worcester, Morning Star Tuesday do. do. do, 
Groton. St.Paul’s Monday do. do. do, 
St John’s R,A.C. Tues. p.f.m.in Dee.Feb,Ap June 
Newburyport. St. Peter’s Monday p:fm.; St. Mark? 
p- f. m- ; St. John’s Thursday suc, full 
Uxbricge. Solomon's Temple ‘Thursday pre. full moot. 
Wooburn. Freedom ‘Viiursday on or do do do 
Waltham. Momtov Monday do do do 
Quincy. Rural Monda do do do 
Gloucester- 1si Tuesday. 
Lenox----Union Star, Wed pre fm 


Ipswich. Unity Tuesday do do do 
cominster. Aurora Monday do do do 
West Granville, Mt. Pleasaut Wed. do do do 
Brookfield. Meridian Tuesday do do do 


Great Barr!ngton. Cimeinnatus Wed. do do do 
West Stockbridge. Wisdom ‘Tucsday do de do 


Templeton. Thursday do de do 
New Marlborough. Rising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington: Orjou Thursday do do do 
Sutton. Olive Branch 3d monday. 


Greenfield Frankiim A.C. 1st Wednesday. 
Northborough. Fredoma Friday do do do 
Soringfield, Hampden Wed, pre. f m. 

Southwick. Friendly Society, Monday pre.full moan, 
Taunton. King David, Wed. p.f.m. 

Brimfield—i: unamity, Tues, pre. f. every oth. moni. 
Brookfield—Meridian, do do do do do 
Western—Carmel, Wed pre. f. 

Fall River, Mount Hope. Tues. p. f.m. 
New-Berford, Star in the East, 3d monday. 

Greenwich. Vilage Encampment Tues. 

South Reading. mount moriah, Fri. p-f m. 


MAINE. 


Jortiand. Ancient Landmarkist Wed. ; Portland 2d 4 
Brunswick. United 3d Tuesday. 


Bath. Solar ist ‘lbursday. 
North Yarmouth Casco Tuesday preeeding full moon, 
‘iscasset. Lincoln thursday do do do 
Alna, Alua, Wednesday do do do 
Union. Union Thursday do. do do 
Warren, St. Georges ‘Tues. do do do 
Camden. Amity Tuesday do do do 
China. Central Wednesday to do do 
Saco. Saco Wednesday do do do 
Kennebunk. York Monday do «do do 
Bridgeton, Oriental Monday do do do 
New Gloucester. Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxford Thursday do do de 
Milburn. Somerset Monday do do do 


Bangor. Rising Virtue Tuesday do do do 


Kennebec Wed. pre. f, 
Cortiner pre fit moun 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth, St. John's Ist Wednesday in every month. 
non Franklin Mo precedi ull moot 
Amherst. Benevolent on do do 
Concord. Blazing Star Tuesday do do do 
Charlestown. Faithtul Wednesday pre- do do 
New London. King Solomon’s Wed. pre. da do 
Claremont. Hiram 1st Wednesday. ‘ 
Washington. Mt.Vernon Mon.atordo do dp 
Plymouth. Olive Branch Tuesday do do do 
Sanbornton Centre Monday ofor do dv do 
Rochester. Humane Monday do do do do 
Cancan Mt. Moriah Tuesdaydo do do do 
Plainfield. one do do do 
New Ipswich. Bethel Tuesday do do do do 
Dever. Swafford Wednesday do do de do 
Bradford. St Peter‘s Tuesday do do do § do 
Alstead, aul's Puesday pre. do do 
Meritleth—-Mount Lebanon Wed pre fm, 
Haripton. Rockingham Tuesday of the week the m, f. 
Bath. Meridian Sun Wednesday do do do 
Hanover. Trinity Encampment,last Wednesday in Féb- 

Ap June, Ang. Oct. and Dec.. ..St. Andrew‘s Chapter 
4th Wednesday in Jan Mar. May, July, Sept.and Nov, 
Council of R. Masters, on the same days as the Chap. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Grand IT odge. last Mond. every othr month. 

Wednesday preceding f. 

Cumberiand--Moraing Star, Monday preceding f, 

Coventry---Hamilton, Wednesday 

Providence, St. Johns, Wed. p. f m.; mount Vérnon, 
Thursday p.f m. 

Newport. Sr. Johns, Monday p. f. m. 

Warren Weshmgten, Thursday do, 

Bristol. Aluuns, Wednesday do, 

Pawtucket Union, do do, 

Pawtuxet. Harnwny, Tuesday de, 

Smithfield—M. Moriah, Fioday pre. full moon. 

Last Greenwich—Kimg Solomon, Monday pre. ft. m, 

Coventry-~Manchester, Friday f m, 

Smith field—-Evening Star, sat. next pre fm 


CONNECTICUT. 

Haddam E. Haddam, Cotumbian alternately ‘Thars 

Stonnington. Asylum Suesday preceding full moon, 

Colchester, Wooster, Ist Wed,...V Chap Mon. follewing 

Norwich Somerset Friday pre. m.., Franklin R- A. 
last Monday in Feb- May. Auv.and Nov, 

Preston. Thursday preeeding full moon 

N. Stonnington. Widow's Son Wed, do do do 


New Loncon. Thursday do do do 
Middletown. John’s last and 3d Wed. 

Litcified 41 Pauls ‘Thursday pre. do do 
Goshen, Otjve Branch Tuescay pre. do to 
Terrington. Sencha, Tuesday do, do do 
Salisbury. Montgomery Tuesday do do do 
Norfolk, Western Star Do do do do 


Canaan, Meridian Chapter Thursday pre. do do 
North East Chapter No. 46 Ist Monday. 
Barklampstead. Northern Star Thursday do do 
Woodbury. King Solomon's do do do 
Granby. St. mark’s, Wednesday p f m. 
Berlin. Rarmony, Wed. pre full moan 
Suffield, Apollo, Tues fm 
East Hartford, Orient, ‘Thurs. p m 
Canaan, Mer dian Chapter, Tues, full 
Sharon, Hamiiton, ed. full “as 
Winsted, >t, Andrews, Wed. pyre full moon. 
Pomfret, Warren R.A, C. ‘Tues. pre fall mooni » march 
June. September, December. 
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“Trace ScrENcE, with modesty thy guide.”’ 

Carpinc Macuine.— Warren P. Wing 
Esq. an ingenious mechanic of Greenwich vil- 
lage, Mass., has made an important improve- 
ment in a machine for carding marino and na- 
tive wool, The construction is such that the 
wool is put in and delivered at the same end 


-zette, from Silliman’s Journal of science and arts, 


Onto.—The first article in the last number 
of this Journal isa description of the soil, 
hills, rocks, rivers, &c. of the county of Wash- 
ington in Ohio. Marietta, the seat of justice 
for this county, is the oldest settlement in the 
state. The soil is composed principally of 
clay, intermixed with loam, and in most places 
is covered with black vegetable mould, from 
two to six inches thick ; the bottom lands are 
alluvial, being composed of earth brought 
from the higher grounds. The face of the 
country is broken, but will generally admit of 
cultivation. The farmers have burnt and de- 
stroved so much of the timber, that there will 
soon be a great scarcity. The alluvial plaia 
on which Marietta is situated is 65 feet above 
the bed of the Ohio river, and the water in 
the wells usually rises and falls with the river. 
Part of the town is sometimes flooded for two 
or three days from six to eight feet deep ; du- 
ring this time the water rushes inte the wells 
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12,000,000, rather more scattered than 
that of Austria, an extended frontier 
open to Russia, and a revenue of 75,- 
000,000 of florins opposed to the 130,- 
000,000 of Russia, give her the rank of 
asecondary state compared with the 
great Empire. ‘This is a great defect 
in our system of balance. ‘The king- 
dom of Poland, united to Prussia with 
its 4,000,000 of inhabitants, full of an- 
tipathy towards the Prussians, would 
not restore a balance of power. 

This power, the guarantee for the 
repose of Europe, has no other secu- 
rity for itself than the personal virtues 
of its powerful neighbor. ; 

We will be told that Austria, Prussia, 
and the Germanic Confederation com- 
bined, 450,000 soldiers and 54,000,000 


ENCER. 


equity, and national sentiment, will nev- 
er secure a state of peace, and may at 
any moment be destroyed, and followed 
by a universal war. 
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The completion of the first volume of the 


solely at the expense of King Hiram’s Roysi 

Arch Chapter, is the most elegant building of 
the kind in the state, and redounds much to 
the credit of that Chapter, as well as to the 

higher Cegrees of Masonry; we hope that oth- 
er masonic institutions will take an example 
from them. Such would add to the appear- 
ance and respectability of any town; they are 
temples erected to God, and dedicated to acts 
of charity and pure benevolence. Nothing 
can give a more favorable opinion of the Insti- 
tution, and tend greater to silence the censures 
of the uninformed than temples like this; with 
due defference we would suggest the proprie- 
ty of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter affording 
some encouragement to subordinate chapters in 
this state, either by remitting a part of their 
annual dues, or in some other way, to enable 


Mrrror being near at hand, the Proprietors 
deem it proper to state, for the information and 
encouragement of its friends, that such im- 
provements will be made in the form of the pa- 
per, the next year, as shall render it nore con- 
venient for binding and preservation—that at 
the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 
tle page and index will be furnished GRaTIs— 
that arrangements have been made that will 
enable them to give a greater variety, and,they 
trust, more USEFUL and INTERESTING mat- 
ter—that the Masonic, Lirerary, and 
Screntiric Departments of the paper will 
be more particularly attended to—that NEw 
Types have been procured, and measures ta- 
ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 
nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 
and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

$C To al] who subscribe previousto the 
first of January next, the paper will be af- 
forded as heretofore, at $2,50 cents per ann. 
payable half yearly1n apvance. After 


tional spirit. We dispute on questions | Which time, the terms will be $2,50 cents +9 
of theclogy—we differ in opinions on PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: $8, 
the first principles of society ; and our | Payable HALF YEARLY in advance. 
constitution is secretly attacked. When-| $C Such of the FrareRnrry as are de- 
ever France shall be without the pow- sirous of obtaining a complete file of the next 
er required by her position, the best | volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
guarantee will be lost to furope, and | send in their names previous to the First of 
especially to the minor constitutional Janvuary.——No paper will be discontinued 
States. : | unless orders to that effect are sent directiy to 
The number of states at present | the Publishers, or through their Agents. 


of inhabitants, and can arrest or even 
humble the colossal power which hangs 
over their eastern frontiers. But how 
unsolid is their union—how weak their 
fraternal love! 

Austria itself is rather an aggrega- 
tion of States and people. than Empire 
ora nation. Six millions of Germans, 
four of Hungarians, (Magyars.) twelve 
of Sclavonians, Bohemians, and Poles, 
four of Itallans—absolute power in one 
Province, aristocracy in another—dif- 
ferent degrees of civilization, and some 
millions of protestants and dissenting 
Greek (religious) in Hungary, as for- 
merly in Poland, are elements too dis- 
cordant and heterogeneous to be united 
and governed by ene sceptre. They 
will never present a united whole so 
strong as that of France or of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

France isthe most solid and compact 
nation of the Continent, having a ho- 
mogenous population, informed and 
warlike, witha well defined territory. 
But this body requires a soul—a na- 


of the machine, whereas on the old principle, 
at was put in at one end, and delivered at the 
other. A small boy is sufficient to tend it : 
the utility of these machines consists in requir- 
ing less room, performmg more work in a 
given time, requiring less power for moving 
them ; and they are tended and kept in repair 
cheaper 5 and the cost is much less than that 
for other machines. They are coming into 
general use, and-appear to be universally ap- 
proved. They’ are manufactured at Green- 
» wich, chéspef than they can be in almost any 
other part of the country. 


with gseat violence and noise, but instead of 
filling them, it passes off through the sand and 
gravel at the bottom. The water in most 
wells is hard, while that of the springs and 
rivulets is soft. The water of the Ohio mixes 
readily with soap, but that of the Muskingum 
is impregnated with lime. The rocks of this 
county are generally sandstone, and are used 
for walls, monuments, grindstones, &c. Hun- 
dreds of excellent grindstones are every year 
sent down the Ohio. Limestone is common 
all over the county, on the tops of hills, and 
in the earth at their bases—Below the lime- 
stone there is a stratum of clay, and some- 
times of coal ; after these there is a vast bed 
of rock which probably underlies the whole 
country from the Alleghany mountairis to the 
Mississippi. The thickness of this rock has 
never been ascertained ; at the depth of from 
15€ to 400 feet it is strongly impregnated with 
salt. ‘They sometimes bore from 400 to 500 
feet for salt springs ; from some of these wells 
inflammable gas issues, which will take fire 


them to erect similar places of meeting; they 
would be gainers by so doing, for, no doubt 
their revenue would be doubled in a few years. 
The temple at Greenwich is a square building of 
the Doric order of architecture, surmounted 
by a dome, tastefully decorated on the inside 
In the east is the rising sun, over which, is a 
semicircular arch, with these inscriptions. 
In hoc signo vinces. Rex Regum Dominus 
Dominorum. In the west is the sun just set- 
ting, surmounted by a Gothic arch, wih the 
following inscription. Magna est veritas et 
praevalebit. In the south is the meridian 
sun in full splendor, and in the north are 
dark clouds, portending a storm. The rooms 
are spacious and convenient, and the furniture 
neat and appropriate. King Hiram’s Royal 
Arch Chapter, Village Encampment, and the 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, hold 
their meetings at this place, and have ample 
accommodations. The front of the building is 
neat and imposing; a tower rises several feet 
above the building, which is ornamented with 
emblems. Such as the cherubim with out- 
stretched wings, the pot of incense, &c. The 
windows are Gothic. This temple cost 2506 
dollars, which is a large sum for one society in 
the country to pay. 

This village was inhabited by a tribe of Indians 
called Quobbin, who were not very power- 
ful, they laid claim to land on both sides of 
the river, for a considerable distance. Hence 
the placefwas called Quobbin, until it took the 


the London Mechanicks’ Journal. 

A mode of breaking blocks of hard Li:me- 
stone by heat.—In the hme works which oc- 
eupy the edges of the great sub-carboniferous 
comm district of Derbyshire and Strafford- 
shire, and various other places, it has long : . ; 
been the practice of the quarriers, after hav- | * vast quantities of 
ing, by partially detaching and undermining, petroleum, or rock oil, which is in demand 
driving for lamps, affording a clear brisk light. In 

ast Ol gunpowder, brought down from the} |e places the rock is so hard that the work- 
face of the quarry large blocks of lime-stone} 3, gain only an inch in a day ; in oth- 
f the ers they penetrate two or three feet in a day, 
sma 4 on the 9 ; t | sometimes passing layers of coal. This coun- 
a. ee ee ty affords plenty of iron ore of the richest 
P kind ; gypsum and red and yellow ochres are 
quarter to a or three fourths of a -peck,. 
according to tke size of the block, is and thick places ; one bed of red ochre 
piled up conically on a little dry wood, upon | * rpaptente fae 
a fiat part of the block of hme-stone (which 
block sometimes requires partially turning by 
levers, to bring a flat part upwards) and on 
leaving work, the wood is lighted, and the 
fires are left burning ; after a while, the blocks 
‘of stone suddenly burst with loud explosions, 


Rocking Stone.—The second article is a 
notice of a rocking stone in North Providence, 
R.I. This stone is 15 feet in height and 12 
feet in thickness, and is computed to weigh 80 
or 90 tons. It can be moved with the hand, 
and with a lever can be made to oscillate four 
or five inches. Some years since a number of 


and crack open, rey from the fires, which 
usually cause the blocks in large fragments to 
fall quietly round the spot ; but sometimes 
smaller fragments are dangerously projected to 
considerable distances ; which danger, and the 
- avoiding of delay, are; the reasons for seldom 


lighting these fires but on leaving work at 
night. 


Walking Spinners.—The female peasants 
on the river Loire, in France, have a mode of 
spinning, which enables them to perform the 
operation as they walk along the streets and 
roads. The distaff, having along handle, is 
held under the left arm ; the spool terminates 
at one end inan iron pin pointed and made 
rough, so that with the thumb and finger of the 
right hand, a rapid twirl is easily given it, 


which draws out and twists the thread, the 
spool hanging loose as it runs round. The. 


thread is then wound up, and another twirl is 
given in the same way. They spin hemp in 
this manner with facility as they watch their 
goats, sheep, or cows, grazing iu the fields. —~ Jb. 


Magnetism of the Human Body.—Mr. 
Partington, who is now lecturing on natural 
philosophy at the Russel Institution, noticed, 


‘in his last lecture on magnetism, a very curious 


fact, which seems te show that animal magne- 
tism is not entirely a chimerical notion. 

While making the necessary arrangements 
for his lecture, a lady approached the table, 
and brought her hand nearly in contact witha 
magnectick needle, and to the surprise of the 
Professor, he observed that the bar was attract- 
ed. He hesitated to aseribe this phenomenon 
so accidentally occurring to his notice, to the 
power of magnetism, and conceived it to arise 
either from gravitation, or from a disturbance 
of the electrical equilibrium ; but, on request- 
ing the lady to repeat the approach of her hand, 
found that an attractive or repulsive force was 
exerted alternately, by presenting either the 
thumb or finger of the same hand. 

Mr. Partington observed, that this singular 
circumstance appears to place Mesmer’s as- 
sertions, that the human body possesses polar- 
ity, beyond the power of contradiction ; and 


_* upon this ground, the professors of animal 


magnetism may be entitled to more respect 
than the experimentalists have hitherto been 
disposed to concede to them,—Jb. 


Crystalline Lenses of Animals Employed 
as Microscopes.—Dr. Brewster, sd well 
known to the seicatifick world; ‘bas lately 
gested the employment of the crystalline 
lenses of animals in single’ microscopes ; in 
cases where high magnifying powers are re- 
quired, no artificial lenses which we can ob- 
tain being, as he says, either in their external 
form or in their internal strueture, so perfect 


- as those which we receive from the hand of 


nature. The crystalline lenses of fishes, from 
their superiour density, which renders them 
less liable to injury than others, are, Dr. Brew- 
ster says, the best adapted tothis use ; and the 
only precaution necessary for employing them 
is to place the lens so, that its optical axis, 
and the axis of vision in the eye of the observ- 
er, shall correspond, which may easily “be 
done by adjusting the lens to a concave aper- 
ture in a small plate of metal, &c. A lens 
thus disposed will, it issaid, preserve its trans- 
parency for some hours. In cases where high 
magnifying powers are not required, the crys- 
talline lenses will however, 
we may add, be found more convenient than 
those of fishes, as embracing a larger field of 
view, and as they are im general easily attain- 
able, and in situations where no artificial lens 
ean be procured. A knowlege of this. fact 
may frequently be of use to naturalist. 
Dr. Brewster’s observations contained in 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science. 


Discovery !—sA persén at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. manufactw what is called the 


** Essence of Cattle’s' Horns,’’ of great util- 
ity in washing and ely all sort¥of cloth | 
‘or garments. 


men attempted to overturn it with leavers, 
ropes, &c. but did not succeed. 


ticle is a letter from Rev. Mr. Bird, missiona- 
ry to Palestine, to Professor “illiman, accom- 
panying various specimens of minerals, &c. 
from Palestine and Egypt, with remarks upon 
the specimens by Professor §. Mr. Bird says 
the leading rock in Palestine is limestone, 
which presents itself in various places in thin 
layers ; flint is very common on the surface. 
Professor Silliman supposes from the speci- 
mens of coal sent, that good coal is abundant 
im that country. Among the articles sent by 
Mr. Bird, are limestone pebbles from the Dead 
Sea, the Jordan, and the brook Kedron ; a vial 


Lebanon ; a chip from the cedars of Lebanon, 
which is inferior in the beauty of its grain to 
our cedars ; black bituminous limestone from 
the tomb of Moses, near the Dead Sea ; pieces 
of limestone and sandstone from the ancient 
temples of Upper Egypt ; white and black 
limestone from the Holy Sepulchre ; marble 
mouth-piece of a pipe from Jerusalem ; granite 
and limestone from the ruins of Tyre ; frag- 
ment of pottery from Mount Zion ; limestone 
from Hebron, from the cave of Saul and Da- 
vid near Bethlehem, and from Jerusalem. 
Much of the marble seen in Jerusalem is a 
compact limestone clouded with flesh-red and 
gray ; one specimen sent was broken from 
the mosque of Omar, which occupies the site 
of Solomon’s temple. 
from the mountains where are the tombs of the 
kings in Egypt ; hornstone from Gethsemane ; 
marle from near Beyroot, embosoming great 
numbers of fish, preserved in the condition of 
mummies ; marble from Tyre and Nazareth, 
&e. &c 


POLITICAL. 


Reflections on the present state of Europe. 
From a late French paper. 

Where is the polifical balance of Eu- 
rope, after so many revolutions, wars, 
conquests, and divisions? Is it firmly 
established ? Does it totter upon unso- 
lid foundations? Does it furnish guar- 


Or, does it enclose the germs of new 


of France ? 
Five principal powers,Russia, france, 
Austria, England, and Prussia, in a time 
of peace, keep 1,3000 men under arms. 
All the other powers have but 560,000 
soldiers. They would then be at the 
mercy of the great powers, whenever 
these might concert. Happily, this 
mutual understanding is impossible ; but 
it is possible for two or three powers 
to league togeiher to oppress and par- 
tition a small state of such geographic 
position that it could pot be succoured 
by other great powers. 

Ansong the five powers . themselves, 
there is one which in strength is far 
below the rank which politics assign to 
it. Russia, with a European popula- 


Asiatics ; Austria, with 30,000,000 ; and 
France, with 31,000,000, are not so un- 
equal in strength as they may be sup- 
posed tobe; for a dense population is 
more poweriul in every respect than 
the same or a greater number scatter- 
ed over a large surface. France has 
3,048 inhabitants, and Austria 2,418, in 


against her; a population of less than 


Minerals from Palestine.—The fourth ar- 


of Dead Sea water ; cones from the cedars of 


Pieces of limestone | 


antees for the continuance of peace ?— : 


wars? What is to be the relative rank | 


tion of 47,500,000, and 10,000,000 of 


a space of territory where Russia has 


without any weight in the political bal- 


rather than of peace. 
of Italians, and sixteen of Spaniards and 


rope. 


man ona throne, or an ambitious and 
sagacious cabinet, to subjugate and par- 
tition them, or rather to restore them, 
and render them again independept 
and powertul ! It is constantly present- 
ed even to moderate statesmen, which 
becomes a source of jealousies and dis- 
sentions. 

Let us see if the balance of naval 
power is secured by the late arrange- 
ments. 

The naval force of all Europe a- 
mounts to 800 ships of the line, and 340 
frigates. But of this force England a- 
lone possesses 165 ships of the line, and 
180 frigates. England is therefore, 
mistress of the sea, and by her navy 
can drive from it all the European na- 
tions. 

The balance is readily found. Greece, 
Italy, and Sicily, Spain and Denmark, 
united to Sweden and Norway, may be- 
come great maritime powers and more 
efficient than Russia with her fir-built 
ships in gulfs covered with ice for six 
months of the year. England smiled 
when Finland was incorporated with 


Russia, for this diminished the marine 


capacities of Sweden; but would she 
laugh to see the flag of the Czars float- 
jog in the ports of Norway? 


Naval forces, expensive in creating, 
and expensive in maintaining, can be- 
iong only to rich nations, and they 
can become so only by industry. FEng- 
land and France have between them 
2,500,000,000 of public revenue, whilst 
the rest of Europe has but 18,000,000. 
France ¢annot abandon the continental 
policy, to increase her navy, and has 
therefore the greatest interest in the 
establishment of the naval powers, that 
they may be capable by their union to 
balance the British colussus 


This draws our attention beyond the 
Atlantic. All conjecture about the bal- 
ance of naval power is lost in the fu- 
ture state of America. What that will 
be, is uncertain. How will these new 
states «sganize themselves? What part 
will they one day take in the general 
political affairs? Will they make al- 
liance with any power, or form a sepa- 
rate system opposed to Europe ? 

As to the destinies of Europe, Provi- 
dence alone knows: if they be fixed ; 
ifthe Holy Alliance, in explaining it- 
self freely and liberally on the legiti- 
mate rights of the people, will satisfy 
and calm their minds; or whether our 
splendid empires are to be crushed and 
destroyed by each other, and nations to 
be buried under the ruins; or whether 
they will be able, being better instruc- 
ted, to establish a more solid and hap- 
py order of things from the wreck.— 


but 622. But Prussia has every thing 


It is certain that a balance of physical 
powers, independest of moral principles, 


e 


ance, indicates the elements of war 
Twenty millions 


Portuguese, are excluded from all in- 
fluence in the general affairs of Eu- 
This population is happily con- 
centrated in very fertile countries,— 
What a temptation would it be to a great 


&C Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, can have them neatly 
bound and lettered, by leaving them at this of- 
fice, for eighty cents the volume 


VILLAGe.—lIn passing thro’ 
a country, especially when at a distance from 
the metropolis, we are too apt to form our o- 
pinion of the character and disposition of the 
inhabitants from the appearance of the soil 
and situation. This, however, in most cases, 
is not a correct mode of judging, it often hap- 
pens that the most sterile soil is inhabited by an 
enterprising, polished, and agreeable people, 
who, in dignified retirement enjoy the sweets 
and pleasures of life with that equality which 
can only render society or life desirable. We 
have often heard the unfavorable remarks of 
travellers with regard to Greenwich, in this 
state, which, no doubt, originated from the ap- 
pearance of the country bordering on the road 
as we passalong. This in some places, isnot 
very fertile; and, probably, prejudices were 
magnified from the anecdote, which we have 
often heard repeated of an eccentric clergy- 
man who once preached to the good people of 
Ware, a neighboring town, and took occasion 
to remark in one of his orthodox sermons, in 
the following words. ‘‘ Here is Sodom and 
yonder is Greenwich, your sister Gemorr x 
Without discussing the propriety or impropri- 
ety of the remark as applied to the inhabitants 
sixty or seventy years ago, we would only ob- 
serve, that with regard to the village, so call- 
ed, for we shall confine our remarks principal- 
ly to this section of the town, it is one of the 
most romantic and eligible situations in the 
Commonwealth. 

During a late excursion into the country, 
we had the happiness to spend a few days at 
this village. Itis situated on both sides ofa 
stream which forms a part of Ware river, it is 
called swift river, and affords some excellent 
sites for mills, which have been improved by 
| the enterprising inhabitants to great advantage 
in the erection of factories of different kinds; 
and there is stil] room for'much more extensive 
works. The following factories are in suc- 
cessful operation, on a large scale. An ex- 
tensive manufactory for making carding ma- 
chines,on Wing’s improvement, [ see under 
scientific head] Machinery for bending wire, 
cutting and sticking card teeth, with ene op- 
eration, by water power, by means of a wire 
chain, passing over rollers to the machine, 
which is situated at the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the water; and is an in- 
genious contrivance of Warren P. Wing, Esq 
A bark mill, saw and grist mill; cotton and 
woolen factories; a carding machine, two trip 
hammers for the manufacturing of scythes, be- 
sides several smaller works, which give em- 
ployment to many hands, both male and fe- 
male. Weare informed that these works owe 
their present state of improvement, in a great 
measure tothe enterprize and industry of Col. 
John Warner, and Warren P. Wing, Esq. 
who are the principal proprietors. An excel- 
} lent hotel is kept here by Cafsin Munn, Esq. 
where the traveller will, at all times, find the 
best entertainment the country affords. The 
Masonic Temple, erected about a year since, 
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name of Greenwich, and even to the present 
day it is called Quobbin by many of the coun- 
try people. It is rendered romantic and pic- 
turesque by a meandering river running through 
verdant lawns, which are sometimes broken 
by gentle acclivities rising into, what would 
be called by city folks, mountains. There 
are three which for beauty of verdure and 
form, are not surpassed by any in the com- 
monwealth. Their cummits are so nearly sim- 
ilar that, at a short distance, a stranger would 
not be able to distinguish one from another. 
They rise in a pyramidica! form and their sum- 
mits are segments of elipses, resembling the 
half of an egg. They are nearly ofan equal 
height, and may be estimated at between three 
and four hundred feet. They have all names 
commemorative of some event. The one sit- 
uated southwest of the village is called Mount 
Eliza, on the top of which, tradition says, the 
child of Mrs. Rownaldson, was murdered by 
the Indians, and buried, the identical grave is 
pointed out by many. This Mrs. Rownaldson 
was the wife of the first minister of the town 
of Lancaster, in this state; when the fort was 
besieged by the Indians, she, with her infant 
child were taken captive, and conveyed 
through the wilderness. On arriving at the a- 
bove place, the child proving troublesome, it 
was murdered in the presence of its mother,on 
this mountain, and there buried. The west 
mountain is called Mount Pomeroy, commem- 
orative of the death ofa man by that name 
who was slain by the Indians near its summit. 
The other is Village Mountain. at the base of 
which is the Masonic Temple. 


The forests consist of black, white, and yel- 
lew oak; black, white and yellow birch, ches 
nut, alder, pitch and white pine, whortleberry, 
&c. The mineral productions as far as we had 
an opportunity to examine, did not consist of 
a great variety. The rocks are principally 
granite, gneiss and porphyry, quartz, and ‘mi- 
ca, ina separate state, are found, but not in a- 
bundance, theré are ‘indications of exténsive 
beds of iron. A large bed of yellow ochre, 
oxide of iron, was discovered some years ag0, 
east of the village from which considerable 
quantities of the pigment have been procured. It 
was worked to some advantage during the late 
war, but it is now discontinued. The ochreis 
very fine, and has a superior colour, and witb 
proper management the business might still be 
carried on to advantage. Specimens may be 
seen at this office. 


The inhabitants are a well informed, indus- 
trious, and economical people. Their hospi- 
tality and politeness to strangers are truly pro- 
verbial, and merit the gratitude of every on 
who has the happiness to sojourn with them. 
if there be any place where the true republican 
principle, equality prevails it is at the village 
of Greenwich. Here no monied aristocracy 
bears ascendancy, the peor and the rich meet 
together and no distinction is known but thet 
which moral worth and unblemished characte! 
give. 

A greater quantity of fruit of all kinds and 
of an excellent quality, has scarcely ever 
been known in one season, than has been rais~ 


ed the present, in the towns on Connecticut 
river. 
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The following remarks are from the 
Boston Gazette ; from the tenor of them 
we presume the editor considered the 
article as originating with us. We ex- 
tracted it from another paper : if there 
be a mistake, as no doubt there is, with 
regard to the fish-hawk, it must be at- 
tributed to another writer. We donot 
recollect from what work it was first 
taken. 


“Ina splendid account of the bald 
eagle, printed in the Masonic Mirror, 
a paper which furnishes the reader 
_ with a good share of useful informa- 
tion, in morals, natural history, and 
philosophy, we discovered what we 
think to be a mistake io the writer. 
In speakiug of the fish hawk, the wri- 
ter, from his phraseology, would have 
his readers belicve that the fish hawk 
plunged into the water for his prey, 
and when “he emerged” the eagle 
started from hiseyry. We have in our 
childhood, while standing on the mar- 
gin of a considerable lake, seen this 
game betwéen the eagle anc his jackal 
frequently played. The fish hawk can- 
not dive into the water—his feathers 
are like those of the eagle, coarse and 
open, and never, like aquatic birds, 
covered with an oleaginous matter to 
keep them dry. Itis a general law of 
nature, that birds which swim well can- 
not fly rapidly. The fish hawk is neary 
equal, in point of swiftness, to his mas- 
ter, the eagle. The difference between 
them 1s this: the eagle seems to Lave 
a reluctance in coming near to the wa- 
ter, while the fish hawk skims its sur- 
face, catehes whatever may be exposed 
and sometimes ventures to dip his talons 
into the water, but never more, unless 
drawn in by the strength of the object 
he seizes, which is sometimes the case. 
The swiftness of the eagic may in some 

easure be imagined when it ts known 
shat he will pass through six umes the 
space the fish has to fal! after the hawk 
has quitted his hold, and seize it before 
it reaches the water.” 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Smyrna.—Captain Powars, arrived 
here on Tuesday in 49 days trom Smyr- 
na, states that every thing was quiet 
when he sailed; that the Turkish fleet 
had remained in port all summer ; and 
that there had recently been no fighting 
between the Greeks and Turks. 


A Paris paper of the 15th October 
mentions that the return of General 
Lafayette to Lagrange excited among 
the inhabitants of that village a joy 
and enthusiasm difficult to describe. 
On entering his chateau, a number of 
young ladies presented him with a bo- 
-quet and addressed him in some com- 
plimentary verses. In answer, the Gen- 
eral told them he was to remain some 
time with them. 


Bogota papers fo the 7th ult. have 
been received at Philadelphia. One 
of the papers exultingly remarks that 
not asingle vessel of war under the 
Spanish flag was then floating on the 
Pacific. 


Fever at Puerto Cabello—We have 
been permitted, soys the New-York 
Gazette, to make the following extract 
from a letter dated Laguira, November 
1, received by a respectable mercan- 
tile house in this city : 

‘The yellow fever and black vomit 
are raging with all their fury at Puerto 
Cabello, and foreigners are dying like 
flies. There is nothing to be seen bit 
the sick burying the dead. I am afraid 
we shall have some of it here. The 
rainy weather, we have experienced 
for the last fortnight has produced some 
cases, but, as yet, none of any danger.” 


A letter to the editors of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer, from a friend in the 
State of Mississippi, says, that ‘ intel. 
ligence from Naichez gives a gloomy 
picture of the state of things there. 
The yellow fever is raging to a great 
extent, and not less than eight or ten 
die of aday. The place, however, is 
literally deserted, and the most of 
those who have had the rashness to 
stay, pay the forfeit of their lives for 
their temerity. We hope better times 
will shortly appear, as frost has greeted 
us once more.” 


Appointment by the President.—Ben- 
jamin Gardner of Massachusetts, to be 
Consul of the United States, for the 
port of Palermo, in the [sland of Sicily, 
in place of Henry Preble, deceased. 


The keel of a seventy-four was laid 
down a few days since, at the Navy 
Yard, Washington. 


The Legislature of Vermont closed 
its session on the 18th inst. 


On Saturday last, John M’Cully, con- 
victed in New-York of manslaughter, 
was sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment at hard labor in the State Prison. 


Sergeant Clunett, of the Marines, 
who was shot by a drummer at the 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and of whose 
wecovery hopes were for some days 
entertained. died on Satnrday morning. 


New-York.——Applications will be 


made to the next Legislature of this 
state for the following purposes :-— 

To incorporate a company to carry 
on ship building in an improved man- 
ner, and also to repair ships by means 
of railways and Thomas’ patent lifting 
blocks. 

To incorporate a company to con- 
struct a railway from Schenectady to 
the Hudson, at Albany or Troy, as 
should be deemed most advisable. 

To incorporate the Navy Bank in 
New-York, capital $200,000 to increase 
to $400,000. 

To incorporate the Waylte county 
bank, tobe located in the village of 
Palmyra, capital $100,000, to increase 
to $200,000. 

To incorporate the Grand Canal 
Bank in New-York, capital $1,000,000 
with the privilege of a branch at White- 
hall, Washington county. 

To incorporate the Livingston coun- 
ty bank, to be located in the village of 
Geneseo, capital $250,000, to increase 
to $400,000. 

To incorporate ihe Bank of Salina, 
Onondaga county, capital $250,000. 

To incorporate the Oneida bank, at 
Utica, capital $500,000. 

To incorporate the Commercial 
bank, in N. Y., capital $600,000. 

To incorporate the N. York Histori- 
cal Society, in the city of New-York. 

To increase the capital of the Graves- 


end and Coney Island bridge company. 


$20,000. 

To incorporate a bank to be located 
in the village of Batavia, Genesee co. 
with a capital of $250,000. 

- To amend the charter of the Utica 
turnpike road company, so as to repeal 
the ciause exempting persons from 
paying toll in certain cases, and to in- 
crease the toll on narrow tired wagons. 

To incorporate the Shakspeare Com- 
pany with a capital of $200,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a Theatre in the 
city of N. York. 


Missouri.—In an account of a party 
met by the road commissioners, return- 
ing from Santa Fe, with $18,750 in sil- 
ver & gold, beaver skins worth $10,000 
and 416 mules, 25 jacks and jennets and 
189 horses, valued at $15,700, in all 
$44,679—we observe the following 
paragraph: * The party lost about 100 
head of stock cn the Arkansas, having 
taken fright at the buffalo. It is a cu- 
tious fact, that when horses take fright 
at the herds of buffalo that run by 
them, they universally run with them, 
‘and not from them.” 

Missouri abounds with coal, iron, salt, 
and lead—any one of which, with coal, 
is sufficient to make the state prosper- 
ous— provided its government shall be 
happily administered, and free labor is 
encouraged ;'for the lands also are rich 
to produce grain, grass, tobacco, cot- 
ton, &c. 


Florida. In the admiralty court of 
the district of East Florida, Judge 
Smith presiding, judgment was pro- 
nounced on the 25th ult. against the 
saivors of the property saved from the 
brig Revenge, wrecked on the Florida 
coast. The wrecking laws of the ter- 
ritory are, by this decision, declared 
invalid, 


North Carolina.—The Legislature of 
North Carolina met at Raleigh, on 
Tuesday, the 7th instant. In the Sen- 
ate, Bartlett Yancy, Esq. was chosen 
Speaker, and the old clerks and door- 
keepers were re-elected. 

In the House of Commons three 
gentlemen were put in nomination for 
Speaker, and two ballotings took place. 
The result of the first ballot was, 
Stantly 53—Shepherd 28—Scott 26— 
Iredell 6. The socond balloting pro- 
duced the following result—Stantly 76 
—Shepherd 22—Scott 18—Scattering 
4. Sixty being the number requisite 
to a choice, Mr. Stantly was declared 
to be duly elected, and was conducted 
to the chair, from which he made an 
appropriate acknowledgement for the 
honor he had received. , 


New-Brunswick Sufferers —The bil- 
low, which conveyed to Halifax the 
first fruits of the offerinss of relief of 
our fellow citizens to the suffering citi- 
zens of New Brunswick, has returned 
here, after being absent only thirteen 
days. 


A medal, worth 1,000 francs, is pro- 
posed by some Paris Liberals, as a 
prize for the best piece of poetry on 
the visit of Lafayette to America. 


Recent Murders.—In Cincinnati, Ohio 
James Robinson, stabbed by William 
Alen. In Raleigh, N.C. anegro slave 
kicked to death by a white man. In 
Savannah, Robert Keys, a pilot, killed 
by a stone thrown at him by Jacob 
Vanderbilt. 


Robbers taken.—Three men, named 
White, Gardner and Wright, have been 
indicted at Providence for robbing Cap- 
tain Starbuck’s vessel of 3880 dollars. 


Friday last week, being the anniver- 
sary of the evacuation of New-York, 
at the close of the rovolutionary war, 
it was celebrated by a parade of the 
brigade of artillery, which was review- 
ed by the governor. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND "MECHAN{O’S INTELLIGENCER. 


Our Rivers, We have reada very 
sensible article. in the * Harrisburg 
Chronicle,” of the 14th inst. on the de- 
crease of water in our rivers, in conse- 
quence of the clearing and cultivation 
of the land on their borders. It is eer- 
tain that the rise of our great streams, 
especially the Susquehannah, is less 
and less every year to be depended up- 
on for the transportation of produce, 
timber, &c. and the floods, when they 
do come, are more sudden and of much 
shorter duration than they used to be; 
because mainly, perhaps, the snow does 
not lie on the ground as formerly, when 
it was covered with the forest—and it 
is probable, also, that a smaller quantity 
of it descends. Hence the springs fail 
to receive their usual supplies, and 
there is a regular decrease in the water 
discharged into that of the sea. On 
this principle, no doubt, it is, that an- 
cient descriptions of certain rivers in the 
old world, are not at all applicable to 
the present state of them: and it is 
well established, that the climate cf 
every country is ameliorated by the 
cultivation of its soil. 
period of the settlement of the United 
States shews this most conclusively. 
We now sometimes are without a snow 
two inches deep, that will remain aday 
with us, for a whole winter, in those 
parts where it often fell to the depth 
of two or three feet, and remained for 
several weeks, and then melted away 
and disappeared gradually.—Viles. 


Baseness. A party of young, well 
dressed white men, on the evening of 
the 20th inst. presented themselves for 
admittance into the African church. at 
Philadelphia, with segars in their 
mouths, and were not allowed to enter 
until they threw them away. ‘They 
ther much offended, éntered the church 
and contrived to throw a quantity of 
salt, mixed with Cyenne pepper, into 
one of the stoves. An unpleasent smell 
with great difficulty of breathing, imme- 
diately followed, and an idea that the 
house was on fire became general. The 
congregation, supposed to be nearly 
1,500, made a rush at the doors, win- 
dows, &c. and two persons were tram- 
pled to death, and several others se- 
verely injured. The screams of the 
sufferers, from the pressure of the 
crowd, were heard a great distance. 


Panama. Mr. Gaul and his lady left 
Bagota about the Ist ult. for Panama, 
whereat the deputies from the several 
new republics were to assemble. We 
have Bagota papers of Oct. 6. It is 
probable that Bolivar has been unani- 
mously re-elected President, and that 
Mr. Baralt has been chosen vice preési- 
dent of Colombia. 


New Discovery! A person at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. manufactures what is called 
the ‘+ Essence of Cattle’s Horns’’, which 
is abundantly certified to be of great 
utility in washing and cleansing all soris 
of cloth or garments—without injury 
removing grease, stains, ¢c. 


Law. A person at New York de- 
tected a fellow in the yery act of pick- 
ing his pocket, by seizing the hand of 
the thief while in his pocket and grasp- 
ing the pocket book. The book was 
drawn out in the scuffle and fell. A 
question was raised by the prisoner’s 
counsel, that, as the fellow had not 
carried away the pocket book, he ought 
not to be found guilty of any offence— 


but the judge and jury thought other- 
wise. 


Uncertainty of the Law. In looking 
over the tenth volume of the report of 
Sergeant and Rawle, just issued from 
the press, the reader cannot, says the 
“ Franklin Gazette”, avoid being struck 
with the number of “ judgments re “ers- 
ed” therein recorded. Whether the 
fact bespeaks a bad condition of the 
judiciary, or a careless mode of profes- 
sional practice; or merely the much 
talked of “glorious uncertainty of the 
law”, we do not pretend to determine. 
The book comprises the decisions of 
the supreme court, from May to De- 
cember,1823, both inclusive; a period 
of eight month:. There are one hun- 
dred and one writs of erro: forty five 
judgments affirmed, and fifty six jndg- 
ments reversed. ‘The odds in favour of 
fresh litigation, are somewhat large ; 
and, it would seem, that the judges of 
the inferior courts are oftener wrong 
than right; always pre-supposing that 
the higher tribunals cannot err. 


Creek Delegation—The Creek In- 
dian delegation, on the part of the par- 
ty opposed to the treaty, arrived in 
Washington on the 24th inst. . They 
were received by the Secretary of 
War, at his office, the next day, and 
were to visit the President the day fol- 
lowing. It is understood they were 
invited to the seat of Government by 
the executive on business relative to 
the late occurrences in their nation. 
The followiog are their names: O- 
poth-le-Yoholo head chief, Mad Wolf, 
Yoholo-Micco, Emahalla-Y oholo, Men- 
awee, or Ke-lis-he-ne-baw, Coosa-Tus- 
tenugge, Nah-etluc Hopie, Charles 
Cornels—Oc-chi-efixico, Ledagi#} Mis- 
tepi. John Ridge and David Vaon— 
Cherokees—as Secretaries. 


Even the short’ 


Internal Im 
that the Canal Commissioners of this 
State will report in favour of the prac- 
ticability of constructing a navigable 
communication from Boston Harbor to 
the Connecticut River, which route 
they will recommend as the most easy 
and advantageous is not known. 


Bells. The Cleveland (Ohio) Her- 
ald states that a patent cast steel trian- 
tgular bell designed for churches is ex- 
hibited in that place: and that its clear 
and agreeable sound, together with 
other advantages it possesses over oth- 
er bells in common use, induces a be- 
lief that it is an important imps ovement. 


Gold.—We learn from North Caro- 
lina, that another gold mine has been 
discovered three miles above the nar 
rows of the Yadkin River, which is 
represented as being very rich. A 
company has been formed in the coun- 
ties of Rowan, Montgomery, Anson, 
Cabarrus, Mecklenburg and elsewhere 
for the purpose of working these mines 
systematically: for which purpose, 
they have procured a practical miner 
from Europe, a Mr. Rothe, who from 
an examination of the country enter- 
tains, an opinion, that this section of 
North Carolina, is the most extensive 
deposit of gold hitherto discovered in 
the world. 


Tuer Taxen.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing of last week, a passenger in the 
mail stage from Boston, who called his 
name Elijah Fiske, stole from War- 
ner’s Coffee House in Northampton, 
a coat, waistcoat, silver watch, and 
some other articles, the whole valued 
at about $40. By the prompt exer- 
tions of the society for detecting 
thieves, he was pursued and taken a- 
bout six miles from Northampton, 
brought back, and committed to jail 
for trial at the next term of the S. J. 
Court. There were found upon him, 
besides the articles taken from Mr. 
Warner’s, a pair of pantalouns, and a 
pair of suspenders, which, as we have 
since learnt, he stole froma trunk at 
Thomas’ Hotel i& Worcester; he also 
had one set of tea spoons, and about 
47 in money, brobably stolen. He had 
opened several trunks by prying off 
the locks with a large spike which was 
found in his pocket. From papers 
found in his possession, it is supposed 
that his real name is Elijah Pratt, Jr. 
and that he has resided at Pownal, in 
the state of Vermont. He appears to 
be about 23 years old. 


Gnreece.—The news from Greece is 
mest cheering. On the 17th Sept.a 
letter written frem Napoli di Romania, 
says, “ After a siege of five months, 
the garrison of Missolonghi sees its ef- 
forts crowned with complete success.— 
Missolonghi is entirely free from dan- 
ger.—Oriental Greece is delivered en- 
tirely from the barbarians. A few 
remnants of the Turkish army are 
blockaded at Salona, and will be com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. I- 
brahim Pacha is endeavouring to re- 
treat upon Coron, with am effort to ob- 
tain winter quartrs, with @slender ar- 
my of 6000 out of 22,000. “There are 
only 5000 men ready to sail from Al- 
exandria for Peloponessus. The Gre- 
cian fleet. under Sactoris is lying near 
Casas, well prepared. The insurrec- 


tion in Candia continues to be success- 
ful.” 


The Courier Francais gives the fol- 
lowing intelligence, dated Sept. 24, 
which it states comes from an authen- 
tic source : 

‘Col. Fabvier marched upon Trip- 
politza with 300 men of regular troops, 
he was to have found there, 2000 men 
headed by-Londos, to have joined them 
and attacked 5 or 600 Arabs which I- 
brahim Pacha had left in that place.— 
But instead of 2000 men he found only 
60 or 80, which prevented the execn- 
tion of his project. Ibrahim Pacha had 
marched upon Mania. ‘The Greeks 
are fortifying themselves in Hydra. 
The siege of Missolonghi continues. 
It is hoped that this town will hold out, 
as the Greeks are successful in their 
sorties. Unhappily divisions continue 
among the Greek Chiefs, each party 
accusing the other of manceuvres. A 
misunderstanding has likewise manifest- 
ed itself between Mavrocordato and 
Gen. Roche.” 

She Diario di Roma contains the 
following intelligence dated Corfu, 
Sept. 15 :-— 

“Letters from Ithaca and Missolon- 
ghi, announce that Ibrahim Pacha hav- 
ing killed with a pistol-shot the Pacha 
of Candia, the nephew of the latter fir- 
ed at Ibrahim, and killed him on the 
spot.” 

Extract of a private letter from Tri- 
este : 

** Several more Austrian vessels 
have been taken by the Greeks. The 
brig Severo, of 8000 stayos, the finest 
vessel of our navy, having been met on 
its way to Smyrna by a Greek armed 
vessel, was attacked on account of hav- 
ing 30 Turkish passengers on board, 
and the captain being obliged to de- 
fend himself, the vessel was captured, 
the men killed, and the brig sunk. 


Three rich Turks were kept for the 
sake of obtaining a ransom.” 


is stated 


‘The Austrian Observer informs us 


that inthe Morea nothing has taken 
place but afew insignificant actions, 
and a proofef their being unimportant, 
adds, that in Constantinople not more 
than an hundred ir of Greek ears had 
been exhibtted. Journal des Debats 
pertinently inquires whether these 


ears were conveyed to the Mufti by 
Austrian vessels !! 


It is rumored that the Greeks have 
ceded the Isle of Paros to the Ameri- 
cans, in acknowledgement of the ser- 
vices rendered to their cause by the 
United States. 


Death of Com. Thomas Macdonough. 
The brig Edwin has arrived at Phila- 
delphia from Gibraltar, which place 
she left on the 25th Oct. with the fol- 
lowing passengers ; Com. Thomas Mac- 
donough, son and servant; Dr. William 
Teck, of the U. S. Navy, Mr. Cadwal- 
lader Ringgold, also of the navy, and 21 
seamen in the steerage, from the squad- 
ron in the Mediteranean. We regret 
to add that Com. Macdonough died on 
his passage on the 10th inst. His re- 


mains have been brought home inthe 
Edwin. Immédiatelyon the announce 


ment of his death at Philadelphia, all 
the vessels in port hoisted their colors 
half mast. The North Carolina, Con- 
stitution, and Erie, were lying at Gib- 
raltar, 


Bogota.—Pogota papers to the 7th 
ult. have been received at the office of 
the National Gazeite. Or. the Satur- 
day previous,the electors chosen by the 
different cantons of the province of Bo- 
gota assembled in the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives, and gaye their votes for 
President and Vice President of the 
Republic, as follows: President, His 
Exceliency Simeon Bolivar; Vice Presi- 
dent, Sr. Luis Andres Baralt, 25 votes ; 
Francisco de Paula Santander, 10; Pe- 
dro Brioeno Mendez, 2; Jose Maria 
de Castille, 1. It is exultingly remark- 
edin the Constztutional of the 22d Sept. 
that not a single vessel of war under 
the Spanish flag was then floating on 
the Pacific. 


American Tea.—Specimens of Tea, 


raised and manufactured in Franklin 


county, Penn. have Leen exhibited at 
Chambersburg. The tea was raised 
from secd foun? in a box of imported 
tea. 

Governor Van Ness, of Vermont, 
declines a re-election; and there is a 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable candi- 
date who will consent to serve. 


Richibucto, N. B. Oct. 14. 


Arrived brig Angeline, captain Cor- 
les, from Lancaster, 44 days. Extract 
from the log book. | 

* On Wednesday, the 5th inst. (O:- 
tober] at 5 o’clock A. M. lat. 46, 40 
north, lon. 58, 30 west, the wind blow- 
ing hard from SSW. hazy and very 
dark, under close reefed topsails, run- 
ning at the rate of 8 1-2 knotsan hour, 
a vessel hove in sight; every exertion 
made to prevent us running on board 
of ber, but in vain—we struck her on 
her larboard bow with our starboard 
bow, which knocked it in. She al-, 
most immediately sunk, and it was with 
difficulty the crew, 15 innumber, were 
saved. She proved to be the brig 
Friends, of North Shields, John Ridley, 
master, from Quebec, bound to Chip- 
slow, timber laden. Next day spoke 
the brig Aurora, bound to Southampton, 
put the master, mate and three boys 
of the Friends on board.” 

The Angeline injured her bowsprit 


and was considerably damaged by the 
sheck. 


From Carthagena.-The editor of 
the Baltimore Gazette has received 
Carthagena papers to the 20th. The 
Correo det Magdalena of that date con- 
tains the project of a decree for re- 
meving temporarily the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Colombia from Bogota te 
Ocana, asa more convenient and ac- 
cessible situation for the receipt of in- 
formation and the exercise of the func- 
tions of government from its proximity 
to the navigable rivers. It is proposed 
thatit shall remain there until the Con- 
gress designates the place and plan for 
building the permanent Capitol of the 
Republic, which is to be named the 
city of Bolivar. Ocana is situated in 
a pleasant and fertile country on the 
Rio del Oro, about equi distant and 
nearly in a direct line between Bogo- 
ta and Santa Martha, being about 220 
miles from each—the removal of the 
offices and officers of government, is 
proposed to be made before the first 
day of June, 1826. 

The subject of the Congress about 
to assemble at Panama, engrosses the 
attention of all the enlightened men of 
the South American States, and the im- 
portance attached to its contemplated 
deliberations influences the appoint- 
ment of the most distinguished mdivid- 
uals of the country to aid in consumma- 
ting this great plan of the Liberator. 


———- 
MASONIC. 
ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 
most elegant patterns, constantly for sale, 


by SAMU CURTIS, No. 66, Market 
Street, Boston. 


SC Floorings, Reyal Arch Dresses, and 
CoHars furnished at short notice, Oct 16., 
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. mapy were convinced of the plausibil- 


_ diligent research and thorough imves- 


THE WREATH 


It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in which it moves ; to breathe round nature 
&n odout more exquisite than che perfume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
blush of morning.” 


From the Russian Anthology. 
AUTUMN. 
The dry leaves are falling ; 
The cold breeze above 
Has stript of its glories 
The sorrowing grove. 


The hills are all weeping; 
The field is a waste, 
The songs of the forest 
Are silent and past. 


. And the songsters are vanished ; 
In armies they fly, 
To a more benignant, 
A friendlier sky. 
The thick mists are veiling 
The valley in white; 
- With the smoke of the village 
They blend in their flight. 


And lo! on the mountain 
The wanderer stands, 
And sees the pale autumn 

Pervading the lands. 


Thou sorrowful wanderer, 
Sigh not—nor weep! 

For nature, though shrouded, 
Will wake from her sleep. 


The spring, proudly smiling, 
Shall all things revive; 
And gay bridal garments 
_ Of splendor shall give. 


But man’s chilling winter 
Is darksome and dim; 
For no second spring-tide 
E’er dawns upon him. 


The gloom of his evening 
Time dissipates never; 
Hig sun when departed 
Is vanished forever. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 
* Clay to clay, and dust to dust !” 
Let them mingle—for they must ! 
_ Give to earth the earthly clod, 
For the spirit's fled to God. 


Dust to dust, and clay to clay ? 
Ashes now with ashes lay! 

Eartly mould to earth be given, 
For the spirit’s fled to heaven. 


Never more shall midnight’s damp 
Darken round his mortal lamp; 
Never more shajl noonday’s glance 
Search his mortal countenance. 


Deep the pit and cold the bed 
Where the spoils of death are laid : 
Stiff the curtains, chill the gloom, 
Of man’s melancholy tomb, 


Look aloft: The spirit’s risen— 
Death cannot the soul imprison : 
*Tia in heaven that spirits dwell, 
Glorious, though invisible. 


Thither let us turn our view ; 
Peace is there and com fort too: 
There shall those we love be found, 
Tracing joy's eternal round. 
= 
 GAPT. SYMMES’ THECRY. 


On the evenings ofthe 24th and 26th 
ult. Mr. Reynolds delivered lectures to 
the citizens of this place, on Capt. 
Symmes’ new theory of the world. All 
who heard him were much gratified, 


ity, and some of the trath of the theo- 


Captain Symmes supposes the south 
polar opening to be 6000 miles in diam- 
eter, the verge commencing on one 

nt, at lat. 46, and on the other at 

t. 34. Mr. R. in his lectares, confin- } 
ed his observations priveipally to the 
north polar opening, which is supposed 
to be 4150 miles in diameter, the verge 
commencing on the continent of Eu- 
rope, at lat. 68, and on the Pacific 
ocean at lat. 55. The Captain has 
been able thus minutely to locate 
e verge, from facts acquired by a 


tigation of the narratives of different 
navigators. He finds it indicated by 
the dark color ofthe sea, in its corres- 
ponding latitudes, by its being the cold- 
est part of the earth, avd by tracing a- 
round it a similarity in the productions 
of nature; the variation and dip of the 


needle, &c. 

he shape of the earth at the verge, 
independently of its high latitude, he 
argues, is the cause of intense cold, for 
the same reasons that elevated situa- 
tiune in any part of the world are the 
coldest; and the ture of the 
atmosphere in ali paris of the earth, 
equi distant from the verge will be the 
same; hence we find the climate of 
England corresponds with the climate 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIG’S INTELLIGENCER, 


about the same distance from the verge; 
whereas, if the earth was a spheriod, 
as is generally supposed, the heat 
would be in proportion to the distance 
from the equator, which it is well 
known is not the case. Many other 
phenomena of nature, hitherto consid- 
ered inexplicable, are satisfactorily and 
rationally accounted for by supposing 
the earth to be open at the poles, and 
hollow within. For instance, the Au- 
rora Borealis, the variation and dip of 
the needle, and others which we will 
presently mention. Navigators in 
high latitudes have frequently found 
log-lines, and celestial observations to 
indicate a curvature of the earth, 
which they thought it impossible they 
could have passed over, and at other 
times they sailed an uncommon dis 
tance before they have gained the nat- 
ural curvature. If we: suppose they 
were sailing, in the first instance on the 
verge, and in the second around it, the 
solution wiil be easy; in the same re- 
gions, objects have been seen 130 
milee and more, and the sun las ap- 
peared to Barrentz and other naviga- 
tors, many days before his astronomical 
time. These phenomena have been 
accounted for on the principles of re- 
fraction, but the new theory affords an 
explanation far more satisfactory. 

Many curious facts, such as the mi- 
gration of animals, fish, birds, to and 
trom the arctic regions, are brought to 
bear atrongly in fayor of the new theo- 
ry, and a forcible confirmation of tt 
is drawn from a telescopic view of 
some of the planets. 

Capt. Parry relates, that when in 
the northern regions, on the 2ist of 
December. the twilight was so great 
that he could see to read the smallest 
print by it with ease. The sun was 
then the farthest from him, the moon’s 
declination was fifteen degrees conse- 
quently, below the horizon, and it was 
likewise so cloudy that very few stars 
couid be seen. He mentions particu- 
larly, that when reading, he turned his 
faceto the south. The advocates for the 
new theory believe that the light must 
have come through the polar regions. 

Capt. Symmes believes that naviga- 
tors and travellers have been nearly or 
quite beyond the verge. In 1770, Mr. 
Hearne, an officer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company,- was sent to prosecute dis- 
coveries in the northwest. He passed 
through a cold, barren country, where 
he found game extremely scarce, and 
suffered many hardships. From the 
mouth of the Coppermine River, he 
turned his course in the direction, 
which, according to the new theory. 
must have led him into the interjor 
world, and after travelling a considera- 
ble distance in that direction, he found 
a more hospitable clime, a country 
where game ofall descriptions was a- 
bundant, where the soil was rich and 
loamy, covered with timber of the 
largest size. ‘ 

In the course of the lectures it was 
plainly demonstrated, that the new 
world does not suffer for want of light 
oe heat, but it is highly favored with 

th. 

We have given but a few of the 
facts and arguments that are adduced 
in favor of the new theory—they will, 
however, be sufficient to show that it 
has more plausibility than is generally 
supposed, and that it has not emanated 
from a disordered imagination. But 
that the author is worthy of encour- 
agement.— Wheeling, (Ohio) Gaz. 


ENGLAND 
FIFTY YEARS AGO: 


In seventy years, the people of G. 
Britain have advanced full eight mil- 
lions. In twenty years, the number of 
inhabited houses in England and 
Wales alone, have advanced one half. 
Fifty years ago, the very existence of 
canals was a matter of incredulity. 
Fitteen millions of public wealth have 
now been profitably absorbed by these 
mighty ducts; and at least half as much 
more, is at this hour destined for their 
formation. . 

Fifty years ago there was hardly a 
steam engine in the kingdom. There 
cannot now be less than 12,000; a cre- 
ation of power equal to at least a quar- 
ter of a million of horses; an energy 
which, in a single day, would have rais- 
ed up the pyramid of Egypt. Filty 
years ago, our annual export of manu- 
factured cotton did aot amount toa 
quarter of a million in value, It is 
now swollen to nearly thirty millions. 
Fifty years ago, our imports of raw 
silks were only taree hundred thousand 
pounds in weight, they are now nearly 
three millions. Fifty years ago, our 
exports of iron were hardly twelve 
thoweand tons. It is now about ten 
times asmuch. Fifty years ago, the 
whole value of our exported produce, 
both native and foreign, was jast fifteen 
millions of money; the value of British 
produce exported alone, is now more 
than fifty millions. A hundred and fif- 
ty years ago, says old Tucker, there 
were ogly two or three vessels in Scot- 
land above two hundred tons; our 
whole tonnage is now more than a 
quarter of a million, employing twenty 


of the State of New-York, both being 


thousand souls. 


A hundred and fifty years ago, says 
Chalmer, the whole navy of Britain 
did not amount to a hundred thousand 
tons; it is now at least three millions of 
tons, employing about two hundred 
(thousand souls. 


VARIETY. 


(Translated from the Italian.) 

A certain Persian peasant chanced 
one morning to be carrying a fine kid 
to market, riding upon his ass with the 
dainty animal following him. The 
better to secure his charge, he had ti- 
ed alittle bell to its neck. He had 
journeyed about the distance of two 
miles, when he had the ill luck to fall 
in with three robbers, famous in those 
parts for the audacity and cunning of 
their thefts. Lo!” said one of them 
to his companions, as he beheld the 
countryman approaching, “ here comes 
a fine fish for our net; I think he is 
worth hooking. I will bet you what 
you please, I can run away with the 
pretty kid, without the stupid wretch 


er, * that L will take the beast he rides 
upon with bis own permission, and he 
shall moreover thank me for it.’— 
“ Pshaw !” cried the third, ‘* why boast 
of this? it is mere child’s play, unwor- 
thy of our skill and of the reputation 
we enjoy. For my part, as you have 
left me nothing else, | will strip him of 
the very clothes he has on his back, and 
he shall salute me by the tender namee 
of benefactor and friend.” ‘ ‘To the 
trial then,” cried all three at once.— 
‘Let the first boaster,” said the last, 
proceed to work first.” So forth he 
stepped, following the poor rustic qui- 
etly ata distance. ,Soon, unloosing the 
bejl from the kid’s neck with infinite 
dexterity, he tied it to the ass’s tail, and 
away he went with the kid ina contra- 
ry direction. The poor man still hear- 
ing the tinkling of the bell, concluded 
all was safe behind him, and merrily 
jogged along his way. At length, how- 
ever he happened to turn round, and 
hearing the bell, but not seeing the 
goat, he was greatly puzzled what to 
think, or which way to look, running 
hastily in different directions and en- 
quiring of every one he met, whether 
they had seen his kid, and the thief 
who had stolen it. . The second rob- 
ber, upon this, coming forward, said: 
“it istrue, Lsaw a man ruining away 
in that direction just- now; he hada 
goat, andI will be sworn it was yours,” 
So away went the countryman leaving 
his ass in the thief’s care, and thanking 
him at the same time for his kindness. 
After running himself out of breath, he 
found his search was all in vain; mak- 
ing a few more unavailing efforts in va- 
rious directions, he was fain to return, 
as he fondly dreamed, to his ass, which 
he had left in the kind stranger's pro- 
tection. Alas,” he cried, where is 
my friend? where is my donkey? sure- 
ly, surely the thief hasnot stolen them?’ 
Perceiving at length the full extent of 
his misfortune, he began to blaspheme 
bitterly, cursing the day he was born, 
and Mahomet, and all the prophets.— 
‘“‘ But the next rascal who imposes up- 
on me,” hecried, ‘must be made of 
very different stuff.” 

Whilst he was in this way, defying 
all the powers of mischief to league a- 
gainst him in future, and committing a 
thousand extravagancies, he happened 
toheara deep groan uttered not far 
from him ; and going a little farther, he 
found a man weeping bitterly. 

The rustic said “what is the matter 
with you, that you make such a lament- 
able noise? Do you think you are as 
unfortunate as I am, who have lost two 
beautiful beasts, a goat and an ass, at a 
single throw ? I was going with my kid 
to market, when lo! two detestable 
monsiers in the shape of thieves, have 
robbed me of all | had in the world, the 
foundation uf my future fortunes.” But 
the third robber only replied, “ get 
thee gone, fool, and do not pretend to 
compare miseries with me! Why, I 
have dropped a case of the most pre- 
cious jewels, directed to the cadi, into 
this well; the value of them would not, 
only buy all the asses and goats in the 
world, but all Persia into the bargain ; 
and what is more, if 1 do not find them 
the cadi will hang me up by the neck.” 
On saying this he again commenced his 
cries. to such a doleful tune, that not 
even the unhappy rustic was proof a- 
gainst them. Theo why not strip 
and dive for them, instead of raising all 
this clamour ?”’ he cried; * the well is 
not so deep as to drown you, nor to 
break your neck if you should fall.”— 
* Alas!” said the theif, ‘1 can neither 
dive nor swim ; I should assuredly per- 
ish ! would any one take compassion on 
me and go down, | would give him ten 
pieces of gold to find them.” ‘ Would 
you so?” exclaimed the joyous rustic, 
snatching at the offer: * this is an of- 
fer to redeem my losses with a ven- 
geance. It will pay me double, both 
for the goat and the ass;” and forth- 
with he proceeded to strip himself ; 
then balancing himself on the edge of 
the well, he eprang in, plunging and 


diviag, and swimming in ali directions, 


perceiving it.’ ‘ And 1,” said the oth- | 


yet all in vain, for no treasure was fo be 
found. 

At length, having explored all the 
corners, he was glad to get out again, 
and looked somewhat anxiously for his 
clothes, as he found it beginning to be 
very cold. What a consummation of 
his sorrows! He beheld neither his 
friend nor his garments; and for the 
third time he perceived ‘oo late that 
he had been cheated. To crown his 
misfortunes, he was compelled to re- 
turn home in this pitiful condition where 
his wife first began to ridicule him, and 
then gave him a sound beating. 

Remains oF fol- 
lowing is copied from a volame of miscellane- 
ous papers under the hand of Shakespeare, 
formerly in the possession of Samuel Ireland. 
Itis a genuine specimen of the orthography 
and style of the time of the early days of 
Shakspeare, and of the real feeling and pas- 
sion of the great Bard of Avon. Who, that 
reads this little production, cannot discover 
the same ardent spirit that glows in, and vivi- 
fies, every line of Shakespeare’s plays? 

LETTER TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE, 
Dearesste Anna, 

As thou haste alwae founde mee toe mye 
Worde moste trewe, soe thou shalt see I haue 
stryctlye kepte mye promyse I praye you per- 
fume thys mye poore Locke withe thye balm- 
ye Eysse forre thenne indeede shall Kynges 
themmeelves bowe and paye homage to itte I 
doe assure thee no rude hande hathe knottedde 
itte thy Willys alone hathe done the worke 
Neytherre the gyldedde bawlile thatte envy- 
ronnes the head of Majestye noe norre hon- 
ourres mosts weyghtye wulde give me halfe 
the joye as didde thysse mye lyttle worke for 
thee The feelinge thatte didde reareste ap- 
proache untoe itte was thatte whiche comm- 
ethe nygheste untoe God meeke ande Gentle 
Charytye forre thatte Virrtue O Anna doe I 
love doe I cheryshe thee inne mye hearte forre 
thou arte ass a talle Cedarre stretchyne forthe 
its branches and succourynge smaller Plants 
fromme nyppynge Winneterre orr the boyster- 
ouse Wyndes F.rewelle toe Morrowe bye 
tymes I wille see thee tille thenne Adewe 
sweete Love. 


Thynne everre 
Wm Shakspeare. 
Anna Hatherrewaye. 


VERSES TO ANNA HATHERREWAYE. 
1 
Is there inne heavenne aught more rare 
Thanne thou sweete Nymphe of Avon fayre 
Is there onne Earthe a Manne more trewe 
Thanne Willy Shakspeare ig to you 


2 

Though éyckle fortune prove unkinde 

Stille dothe she leave herre wealthe behynde 
She neere the hearte canne forme anew 
Norre make thye Willys love unnetrue 


3 

Though Age withe witherd hand doe stryke 
The forme moste fayre the face moste bryghte 
Sulle dothe she leave unnetouchedde and trewe 
Thye Willys love and freynshy ppe too 

4 

Though deathe withe neverre faylynge blowe 
Dothe Manne ande babe alyke brynge lowe 
Vette dothe he take naugte butte hys due 

Ande strikes notte Wyllys heart stille trewe 


5 

Sy nce thenne norre forretune deathe norre Age 
Canne faythfulle Willys love asdWage 

Thenne ‘oe I live and dye forre you 

Thye Willye syncere ande moste trewe. 


GRAMMATICAL SMOKING. 


As smoking is an innocent indulgence 
and as it is customary with people of 
all classes to relate the news of the day 
with segars in their mouths; and as the 
generality of smokers make an awk- 
ward appearance, in consequence of 
their ignorance of the theory of punc- 
tuation in smoking, the following sys- 
tem is recommended :— 

A single puff, serves for a comma, 
Patt, puff, a semicolen ; 

Puff, puff, puff, a colen : 

Six puffs, a period. 

A pause, with a segar kept in the 
mouth, represents a dash—longer or 
shorter in continuance. 

With the under lip raise the segar al- 
most against the nose for an exclama- 
tion! And to express great emotion, 
even to the shedding of tears, only raise 
as before, the segar to the end of the 
nose, 

For an interrogation it is only neces- 
sary to open the lips and draw the segar 
round the corner of the mouth! 

Taking the segar from the mouth 
and shaking the ashes from the end, is 
a conclusion of a paragraph : 

And throwing it into the fire is a final 
and stylish pause. 

Never begin a story with a half 
smoked segar; for to light another 
while conversing isnot only a breach 
of politeness, but interferes with the 
above system of punctuation, which de- 
stroys all energy and hnrmony of ex- 
pression. 

FRANCE. 

We have often had our risible mus- 
cles excited—and at other times feel- 
ings of pity mingled with contempt, at 
the ridiculous mummeries daily prac- 
ticed in this country. There is some- 
thing degrading in them and unworthy 
this enlightened age. There is a total 
absence of that high spirit of national 
dignity—a want of moral and intellec- 
tual refinement, and a perversion of 


on man—reason. There was a 
when France shone like a brilliant me. 
teor among the kingdoms of the earth - 
it was in the days of her Henries—day: 
when her gay and gallant chivalry ri. 
valled with the fairest of England’s 
realm—yet it was a rude age, and 

‘* Each strange tale was held devoutly true.’’ 


The following paragraph from « 
Boston paper, will serve as a specimen 
of the imbecility of the French. 

‘In France the Duchess of Be 
lately visited the coast and indulged in 
sea bathing. Afterwards bottles of the 
water where she bathed—fish, caught 
near the spot, and even their scales and 
fins—together with particles of sand 
from her footsteps on the beach— 
were greatly inquired for, and sold at 
high prices. The English papers calf 
the water Berry Brine.” 

PROVIDENCE ACTS LIKE A‘ FOOL. 


This was the serious opinion of Tom 
Trott, a native of Dorchester, Mass. 
‘Lom was not overstocked with brains; 
but he had as much pride and vanity as 
his betters. He had been waiting one 
spring for a suit of new clothes to wear 
to meeting. Afier many disappoint- 
ments the clothes were at] last made: 
the day was bright and fair, and Tom 
set out in his new dress for meeting, 
happy asa king. But unfortunately 
they had forgotten to sponge fhe cloth: 
it rained ; the new coat was spoiled ; 
and Tom went home in great wrath. 
That ever it shouldrain! and rain on 
Sunday!! and rain on Tom’s new 
clothes!!! His old grandmother, who 
was a pious woman, endeavoured to 
console him. “ Itis Providence, Tom- 
my—-Providence has doné it-—you 
ought not to bein a passfon!”” “Hab, 
granny!” says he, “ You may talk of 
your Providence ; but for my part, I 
think Providence acts like a fool !”?— 
Thus it is with us all. When tke 
streams of prosperity pour in upon us, 
we mistake gladness for gratitude, and 
are ready with our lips at least, to 
commend the gocdness of God. But 
let the scene be reversed; let the rep- 
tile nestle when we look for the rose, 
let our favorite pursuits be crossed, or 
pride disappointed: and our hearts fret 
against the Lord. Then we begin to 
suspect, with Tom Trott, that Provi- 
dence acts like a fool!” 

—— 

‘‘ They who read sermons compos- 
ed by others, are very often surprised 
into violations of time. A German di- 
vine says, ‘ one of these retailers of 
small ware, having picked up an old 
sermon, Composed some years before, 
when the plague was raging in the 
country, preached it to his congrega- 
tion on the Lord’s day. ‘Towards the 
close, having sharply reproved vice, 
he added, ‘for these vices it is that 
God has visited you and your families 
with that cruel scourge, the plague, 
which is now spreading every where 
in this town.’ At his uttering these 
words the people were al} so thunder- 
struck, that the chief magistrate was 
obliged to go to the pulpit, and to ask 
him, ‘for God’s sake, sir, pardon the in- 
terruption, andinform me where the 
plague is, that | may instantly endeavor 
to prevent its farther spreading,’ ‘The 
plague, sir!’ replied the preacher, ‘I 
know nothing about the plague, wheth- 
er it be in the town or not, it is in my 
sermon.’ ” 


An equality of condition between per- 
sons about to form matrimonial al- 
liances is often thought to lay a surer 
foundation for domestic comfort, than 
those diversities of fortune or acquire- 
ments, which seem to place the parties 
in contrast with each other. It is prob- 
able that this ieda was present to the 
mind of both Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Potter, whom he afterwards married. 
At one of their interviews during court- 
ship, the doctor told her * that he was 
of a mean extraction, that he had no 
money, and that he had an uncle that 
was hanged; to which, by reducing 
herself to an equality with mm, she re- 
plied, “ that she had no more money 
than he,” and that though * no relation 
of hers had ever been hanged, she had 
Sifty who deserved hanging!” 


Roses ann Gunrowper.—It is said that 
the Norwegians, on the first sight of ro- 
ses, dared not touch what they coneeciv- 
ed were trees budding with fre—and 
the natives of Virginia, the first time 
they seized on a quantity of gunpowder, 
which belonged to the English colony, 
sowed it for grain, expecting to reap a 
plentiful crop of combusy¥on, by the 
next harvest, to blow away the whole 
colony, 


Wispom.—A wise man values himself 
upon the score of virtue, and not of 
opinion ; and thinks himselfneither bet- 
ter nor worse for what others eay of 
him. 


InisH Time.—A Dandy seeing a new- 
ly imported Irishman passing the gates 
of the Prince’s Dock, at Liverpool, 
cried out—* Arrah Pat, what’s o’clock 
by your red stockings?’ Just strik- 
ing one,” said Paddy, at the same mo- 


the loftiest faculty ever bestowed up- 


ment flooring the Exquisite wtih his 
shillajah. 
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